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“PAINTING AND SCULPTURE— 
THE SAN FRANCISCO 
ART ASSOCIATION” 

We asked Alfred Frankenstein for a short 
critique on the Pflueger Memorial Publica¬ 
tion . His review of the book in more detail 
appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
November 16 th. 

Something new is in the air so far as the 
artists of San Francisco are concerned. Ten 
years ago people in distant cities knew we 
had museums here. Today they also know 
we have painters and sculptors. Museum 
directors drop off trains, look around town, 
and pick up loans for their American an¬ 
nuals. Heads of college art departments write 
for lists of the people who count in our ar¬ 
tistic scheme of things, and the San Francis¬ 
can on safari in the Atlantic provinces meets 
with knowledge of what his community is 
doing. 

To be sure, the museum directors don’t al¬ 
ways find what they need, the lists are diffi¬ 
cult to make out and are seldom more than 
haphazard, and our foreign repute is often 
ill informed. In an effort to correct this situ¬ 
ation, provide a better perspective, and con¬ 
vey more solid information, the San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Association has prepared a book. 
This volume, entitled “Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture, The San Francisco Art Association”, 
(University of California Press, $3.50) is 
unique of its kind. Its heart is a series of 96 
black and white reproductions of works by 
the Association’s artist members. There are 
62 paintings, three watercolors, 30 pieces of 
sculpture, and one textile, by 68 different 
people. This material was chosen by mem¬ 
bers of the Association themselves. The re¬ 
productions are as good as black-and-white 



Jacket Design by Rita Carroll for Pflueger Memo¬ 
rial Publication entitled “Painting and Sculpture 
of the San Francisco Art Association” Photo by 
University of California Press. 

reproductions can be expected to be, and the 
points of view represented are extremely 
varied; they run from the academy of objec¬ 
tive portraiture to the academy of non-objec¬ 
tive experiment, with everything else in be¬ 
tween. The 96 plates do unquestionably pro¬ 
vide an excellent idea of the variety, rich¬ 
ness and quality of the painting and sculp¬ 
ture now being produced in the Bay Region. 

In addition to the pictures, the book con¬ 
tains three short essays—one by Erie Loran 
on the activities of the Art Association, one 
by Weldon Kees on “Climate and Culture”, 
and one by Ernest Mundt on “Three Aspects 
of Contemporary Art”. These essays provide 
much material for thought and discussion, 
and a discussion between their authors would 
be well worth listening to, since they agree 
on practically nothing and often flatly con¬ 
tradict each other. That, however, is an im¬ 
portant part of the total picture. On the day 
when all its members have the same views, 
the San Francisco Art Association should 
take quick steps to disband. 

—ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 
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San Francisco's Sixth Annual Art Festival. Photoby F. W. Quandt. 


1952 ART FESTIVAL 

Frederick S. Wight, Associate Director of the 
Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston, was 
one of the three jurors of the 1952 San Fran - 
cisco Art Festival. 

The San Francisco Ajrt Festival was an excit¬ 
ing experience to one coming from the East 
—and there was the further dividend of see¬ 
ing San Francisco for the first time, and try¬ 
ing in a few days to make first hand contact 
with all that goes on in your art-conscious 
city. 

The Art Festival was prodigious in scale on 
an “independent” or completely democratic 
basis, the exhibits brought together without 
any preliminary jury of selection. It repre-. 
sented in the broadest dimension the will of 
an extraordinary number of people to pro¬ 
duce a work of art. In an unscreened exhi¬ 
bition of this order, the quality of the show 
—the height as opposed to breadth—de¬ 
pends on the number of the community’s 
outstanding artists who contributed. I don’t 
know how many of San Francisco’s good 
artists were unrepresented, but my impres¬ 
sion was that a very large proportion must 
have entered work. There was a high per¬ 
centage of excellent things. 

The jurors had at their disposal purchase 
money and honorable mentions. We had a 
fair amount that we could spend. For the 


record, we went through the Exhibition 
shopping as our judgment or fancy dictated 
—and found that we had spent over twice as 
much as we had at our disposal. So we wore 
through a hard day denying ourselves along 
with half the artists we had selected. “Hon¬ 
orable Mention”, therefore, had no implica 
tion of less-than-best; it simply meant we- 
would-if-we-could. And I hope this conveys 
the impression that the jury was confronted 
many times over with prizeworthy material. 
Last spring we inaugurated an Art Festival 
here in Boston. Ours too was city-sponsored 
—on terms (as yet) less generous than 
yours. We were obliged to have a prelimi¬ 
nary jury for lack of space. Our best artists 
entered their work in our Festival too. And 
I am suggesting that your prize winners and 
honorable mentions of this year might be 
exhibited in our Festival next spring; and 
that our winners might be sent out to your 
next Festival. I think that the artists of both 
regions would be stimulated by seeing the 
work of their opposite numbers on the op¬ 
posite sides of the country. 

A lot happens to art in San Francisco. Three 
museums with active exhibition programs; 
an outstanding school (CSFA) ; and the an¬ 
nual Art Festival on which you deserve many 
congratulations. It is a pattern which must 
be continued indefinitely. And I hope I’ll 
see the next one another year. 

—FREDERICK S. WIGHT 





















“ART, FORM, AND 
CIVILIZATION’’ 

Art, Form, and Civilization by Ernest 
Mundt, (University of California Press, 
$5.00). Anyone who reads this book will 
be influenced to become a participant rather 
than an observer of the arts. The reader will 
find it difficult to maintain prejudices against 
contemporary space arts because contem¬ 
porary ideas of space are clarified in broad 
terms through an effective set of compari¬ 
sons with the space concepts of other epochs. 

That contemporary space does not lend it¬ 
self to static observation, but that it must be 
actively participated in, is convincingly 
stated. Mr. Mundt’s definition of principles 
is so sound and so effectively written and 
illustrated that a lay reader should acquire 
from it a set of practical values of judgment 
and an awakened sense of awareness. 

This work also has special meaning for art¬ 
ists who are already aware of, and often 
confused by, the problem of relating their 
creative lives to society. 

In the opinion of the author, a desultory con¬ 
temporary societal pattern may acquire 
greater unification through art because art 
has begun to function as a unitary force 
toward the oneness of all life. Art, which has 
effected unification in the past, can be a pow¬ 
erful agent to overcome compartmentaliza- 
tion in our society now. Art, actively partici¬ 
pated in, is no longer separate from the 
events of living. Art is a form-giving agent 
for the purposes of life, not a means of es¬ 
cape from life. 

That images of common meaning pervade 
and characterize periods of culture is inter¬ 
estingly illustrated by a comparison of por¬ 
traits and architectural capitals of a given 
period contrasted with portraits and capitals 
of other periods. This point is illustrated 
also by a chart of abstract composites of 
hues most typical of the color range of an¬ 
other period. These symbolic presentations 
reveal in simple visual examples the emo¬ 
tional climates of the societies from which 
they are abstracted. 

Principles of sculpture, space, and rhythm 
are presented forcefully. The section on 


rhythm gives definition to that which usually 
is passed over as one of the intangibles. 

The author’s lucid text displays great 
breadth of vision and makes it easier to see 
the creative activity of our time as an essen¬ 
tial part of the complete man integrated with 
his society. Text and illustrations both gain 
force from the reserve and selection which 
Ernest Mundt has exercised. 

—JOHN HALEY, Professor of Art , 

University of California 

JOHN ATHERTON 

John Atherton, 52, artist, designer and 
writer died September 15th in Canada while 
on a fishing trip. He was perhaps best known 
for his covers for Fortune, the Saturday 
Evening Post and other magazines. He at¬ 
tended the CSFA during the middle twen¬ 
ties and was a former member of the Art 
Association. Last year his book on angling 
topics, “The Fly and the Fish” was pub¬ 
lished by Macmillan’s. During the second 
World War Mr. Atherton did posters for the 
Treasury Department. He had one-man 
shows at the Legion of Honor and the Julien 
Levy Galleries in New York. His work is rep¬ 
resented in the Metropolitan, Modern and 
Whitney Museums; the Albright Art Gallery 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. He was on 
the faculty of the Famous Artists Course, 
Inc., Westport, Conn. To his wife and daugh¬ 
ter we extend sincere sympathy. 



San Francisco Sculpture Exhibited in Vancouver . 
Photo by Vancouver Art Gallery. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD 

The following communication is from Ham¬ 
ilton Wolf. 

After most exciting weeks in Mexico City 
we came to San Miguel de Allende. It is one 
of the more interesting Colonial towns in all 
of Mexico—we came to locate but primarily 
this time for the fiestas, bull fights and I in¬ 
cluded a cock fight. 

We have found a typical Mexican house for 
the year with a large studio on the second 
floor, and a balcony by it that looks out 
over a great plateau. Rico Lebrun used the 
studio the summer he spent here. One of 
the interesting painters in San Miguel is Bill 
Getman, student at CSFA at the time of Clyf- 
ford Still. Elliot Sandow the sculptor, and 
his wife Francesca are working here but in 
December leave for New York, then on to 
Italy. 

The spiritual values one finds in all of Mex¬ 
ico are emotionally moving—life has never 
been so colorful, so full of incentive to work. 
We return to Mexico City for the week of 
Oct. 19th. The International Congress of 
Architects meets to open the new University 
City Project which is an outstanding archi¬ 
tectural accomplishment of the world (see 
Arts and Architecture for August, 1952). 

In February we shall travel South to Oaxaca 
and Tehauntepec, then on into Guatemala 
and Yucatan. 

Clay Spohn is coming to San Miguel in a 
few weeks. My address is Apartado 70, Calle 
E. Carranza, San Miguel de Allende, GTO, 
Mexico. Best wishes to all. 

—HAMILTON WOLF 

Word from Blanche Phillips Howard which 
reads in part as follows: “We have just 
bought a house on the beach of the Gulf of 
Mexico in Brownsville, Texas, which we are 
living in. Langley is having paintings re¬ 
produced in the October issue of Fortune 
magazine. It was a commission. I have a 
one-man show in Mexico City.” 

Maxine Alhro and her husband, Parker 
Hall, former CSFA student, have recently re- 



Amy D. Flemming: Kite Flying (oil). Exhibited at 
the Rotunda Gallery. 


turned to their home in Carmel from a 
visit in Europe—to Paris, Spain, England, 
Belgium, Germany and Switzerland. 


ART ASSOCIATION NOTES 

The University of California Press, publisher 
of the volume “Painting and Sculpture of 
the San Francisco Art Association”, list 
price $3.50, has announced a special offer 
to all members of the association. If you 
order your copy before Nov. 27, 1952, you 
are entitled to a twenty percent discount. 
Hence, $2.80 is the cost to members who pur¬ 
chase the book through the association. 

The Women’s Auxiliary has added 12 new 
members to its roster. The new auxiliaryites 
are the Mesdames Alexander Albert, Ruth 
Armer, Arthur J. Cohen, Jr., Richard Dakin, 
John Parks Davis, Fritz Grau, Orran Gross- 
man, Prentis Cobb Hale, Jr., Richard C. 
Ham, John Hooper, Walter Landor, and 
Richard M. Oddie. Appointed to serve as ad¬ 
visory committee of the auxiliary are Miss 
Alma Carlisle, the Mesdames William R. 
Wallace, James Bodrero, Daniel G. Volk- 
mann, Arthur Dunne, Robert Watt Miller, 
Richard Walker and Walter A. Haas. 

Mrs. Turner McBaine is chairman of the 
auxiliary. Plans are underway for a Christ¬ 
mas entertainment for the children of mem¬ 
bers. The auxiliary helps further the aims of 
the Association and assists with projects and 
social functions of CSFA. 





VANCOUVER VIEWS 
OUR SCULPTURE 

Sculpture by SFAA members opened the 
winter season of exhibitions at Vancouver 
Art Gallery in British Columbia. It was the 
first exhibition of sculpture held in the 
gallery. 

Vancouver critic Mildred Valley Thornton 
reported: “the exhibit is highly imaginative 
as regards the use of new materials, new 
ideas and new techniques, ranging all the 
way from the traditional to non-objective 
work, analogous to certain aspects of pres¬ 
ent day painting. Welders, stonemasons, car¬ 
penters, riveters and steamfitters will view 
their occupations with new respect after see¬ 
ing this show, and find their horizons ex¬ 
panding into undreamed of possibilities. The 
norm is evident in an effort to achieve the 
irreducible minimum in plastic form, yet 
common substance and common tools take 
on new dignity and new meaning as viewed 
by the artist. 

“One of the cleverest pieces is a fine bit of 
iron work called The Inspector, by Robert 
Howard. It is wonderfully balanced, mobile 
and graceful. 

“A truly beautiful use of copper and steel is 
seen in Ernest Mundt’s Tree. A lovely sym¬ 
metry of the swaying forms conveys a feel¬ 
ing of latent life and vitality. 

“Keith Monroe’s Soloist is surely indicative 
of how a novice must feel before a large and 
critical audience. Fenton Kastner’s use of 
wire and metal to interpret music is original 
and stimulating”. 


ALUMNI AND SCHOOL NOTES 

Marian Hartwell and Robert Bach will serve 
the newly activated Alumni Association in 
an advisory capacity. Jack Sutherland, new 
president of the group, will be assisted by 
Elizabeth Grossman, vice president; Jean 
Leslie, secretary; Irene Pattinson, treasurer. 
Plans were discussed at the Nov. 7th meet¬ 
ing for an Alumni Exhibition to be held 
early in 1953. Anyone eligible for Alumni 


membership may communicate with CSFA, 
800 Chestnut Street. 

Ever attend a hoe-down? You dig, scrape, 
clean, prune and burn. The school grounds 
were cleared, trees trimmed and leaves raked 
at the Nov. 8th hoe-down. Board member 
Richard O’Hanlon’s building and grounds 
committee plan another outdoor work party 
soon. The use of your muscles and rakes is 
requested. 

A retrospective exhibition of class work 
from the students in Illustration is hung in 
the CSFA Gallery. The work illustrates con¬ 
ceptions of the pos f war period. Paul Forster 
is instructor. 

Honoring the United Nations, the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition of Student Paintings was 
held at the Philadelphia Museum, Oct. 24- 
Nov. 9, with an art collection from 23 mem¬ 
ber nations of the U.N. From the CSFA was 
exhibited “a beautiful little still-life in lyrical 
color by Wilson Burdett”, who is a student 
of Dick Sears. The show was sponsored by 
the University of Pennsylvania Cultural 
Olympics. 



Ruth Armer: Abstraction (gouache). Exhibited at 
Raymond & Raymond Gallery. Photo by Lew 
Tyrrell. 






THE MEMBERS EXHIBIT 

Winners of the San Francisco sixth annual 
Art Festival included Joseph Oneto, paint¬ 
ing, with honorable mentions for Louis Sie- 
griest, Ruth Armer and Nell Sinton. For 
sculpture Mary Erckenbrack was a winner, 
with honorable mention for Ernest Mundt 
and associate members Gertrude Murphy, 
and Nancy Jane McRae for jewelry. 

The group exhibition of painting and sculp¬ 
ture at the Rotunda Gallery—Oct. 10 to Nov. 
1—displayed work by 55 artists of the Bay 
Region, who have exhibited at the gallery 
since it was established seven years ago. 
Thirty-four members and three associate 
members included were: Maxine Albro, Vic¬ 
tor Arnautoff, Muriel Bacon, Frances Bald¬ 
win, Karl Baumann, Dorr Bothwell, Marie 
Cruess, Moya del Pino, Mary Dumas, Irma 
Engel, Mary Erckenbrack, Amy Flemming, 
William Gaw, Leah Rinne Hamilton, George 
Harris, Elah Hale Hays, Adaline Kent, Caro¬ 
line Martin, Ernest Mundt, Alexander Ne- 
pote, Otis Oldfield, Emmy Lou Packard, 
Margaret Peterson, Werner Philipp, George 
Post, Frann Reynolds, Helen Saltz, Louis 
Siegriest, Antonio Sotomayor, Ina Story, 
Florence Swift, Jean Varda, Katherine West- 
phal and Hamilton Wolf. 

The San Francisco Museum of Art’s exhi¬ 
bition of Recent Works by Bay Region Art¬ 
ists—Oct. 8-Nov. 9—represented work by 
many of the artists listed in the Rotunda 
show, in addition to the canvases by mem¬ 
bers Charles Griffin Farr, Mary Navratil, 
James Budd Dixon, Robert S. Neumann, 
David Park and Dick Sears and sculpture by 
Jeremy Anderson and Robert Howard. 

Jorge Goya writes from Oregon of a large 
show organized at the Eugene Community 
Art Center where he exhibited two oils and 
a lithograph: “The show, itself, was a bit 
surprising. Locally organized, it presented a 
variety and vitality that I have generally 
found lacking in the more ‘notorious’ shows 
presented in the Portland Museum and ‘com¬ 
mercial’ galleries. I recently exhibited a 


drawing at the Creative Gallery in New 
York.” 

An exhibition of drawings by Spencer 
Macky was held at the San Francisco Public 
Library in October. 

Jerry Opper won second prize for litho¬ 
graphs at the Los Angeles County Fair at 
Pomona. One of his prints from a group 
show at the New York Esther Gentle Gallery 
was purchased by the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh. 

Paintings by Ralph DuCasse and watercol- 
ors, woodcuts and pastels by Phyllis Houser 
were presented at the Lucien Labaudt Art 
Gallery in early October. 

Another “first” has been added to the ac¬ 
complishments of Dorothy Wright Liebes. 
She is the first woman to be elected to the 
board of directors of the United States Fin¬ 
ishing Company which has installed machin¬ 
ery for the printing of wide drapery fabric 
in fourteen colors simultaneously. 

An exhibition of watercolors by Ruth Armer 
was held at Raymond and Raymond Gallery, 
Oct. 14-Nov 3. Her work has been accepted 
for the Drawings and Prints Exhibition of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, opening 
Dec. 5, and for the University of Minne¬ 
sota exhibition. She received honorable 
mention at the San Francisco Women Artists 
exhibit currently at the San Francisco 
Museum. 

Photographs by Minor White, Nov. 4-Nov. 
23, are on exhibition at the San Francisco 
Museum. 

Paintings by Fred Reichman are currently 
displayed in Gump’s Gallery. 

Ruth Cravath, Adaline Kent and Robert 
Howard were the subjects of a feature de¬ 
voted to San Francisco Sculpture written by 
Mabel Greene and published in the S. F. 
News, Oct. 7. 




Associate member Miriam Hoffman was 
awarded first prize for sculpture in the Pa¬ 
cific Art Festival Exhibition. She has not 
received her award of $250. Artists’ Equity 
is investigating this and similar cases. 
Included in the 50th Annual International 
Exhibition of Watercolors, Prints and Draw¬ 
ings at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts is an intaglio by associate member 
Frieda Portmann. Her lithograph and a 
sculpture were selected for the professional 
artists exhibition at the Western Washington 
Fair. 

COMPETITIONS 

SFAA Annual Painting and Sculpture Exhi¬ 
bition blanks are due on Jan. 5th, 1953. 
Information may be obtained concerning the 
American Academy in Rome Exhibition 
from Miss Mary Williams, 101 Park Ave., 
New York City. Entries are due Jan. 1st, 
1953. 

Entry blanks and entries for the Oakland 
Painting and Sculpture Show are due Feb. 
15th, 1953. Address Oakland Art Gallery, 
Oakland, Calif. 

A $2.00 entry fee is required for the North¬ 
west Printmakers Show, Seattle Art Mu¬ 
seum, Seattle, Wash. Entry blanks are due 
Feb. 1st, 1953. 

The Library of Congress Print Exhibition 
entry blanks are due March 31st, 1953. Ad¬ 
dress Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
April 1st, 1953 is the date entry blanks are 
due for the International Hallmark Art 
Award. Address Wildenstein & Co., Ind., 19 
East 64th Street, New York City. 

WINNERS S.F.W.A. 

27TH ANNUAL 

Six hundred and twenty-five dollars in prizes 
and 15 Honorable Mentions were awarded 
by the San Francisco Women Artists in their 
27th Annual Exhibition. 

Awards in various categories went to: Edna 
Stoddart, Gertrude Murphy, Jean Halpert, 
Margaret Peterson, Caroline Martin, Jose¬ 
phine Mount, Elena Netherby, Dorothy 
Aggeler, Margaret De Patta, Miriam Hoff¬ 
man, Florence A. Hickman and Nancy Genn. 
Honorable Mentions listed Ruth Armer, 
Gail Cole, Mary Dumas, Teresa Hack, Leah 



Dick Sears: Seated Figure (lacquer). Exhibited at 
San Francisco Museum of Art. Photo by the 
Museum. 


Hamilton, Caroline Martin, Lucille Paris, 
Vera Allison, Irena Bryner, Esther Fuller, 
Marge Krejcik, Josephine Mount, Ruby 
O’Burke, Katherine Perelis and Merry Renk. 

OUR ERROR! 

The editor wishes to apologize for unfortu¬ 
nate typographical errors and an omission 
in recent issues of the Bulletin. In the list 
of Artist Members who exhibited at the 58th 
Annual of Western Art in the Denver Mu¬ 
seum the name of Nancy Bordewich was 
omitted. Sorry, Nancy! In the list of artists 
in the Vancouver sculpture show we listed 
Geneve Sargent—it ought tp have read Sar¬ 
gent Johnson. Elizabeth Grossman’s name 
appeared with an “F” spelling. And it’s Mr. 
J. A. Morris, curator of the Vancouver Gal¬ 
lery—not “Mrs.” as we reported. Jeepers! 
A comma was misplaced in the February- 
March issue, thereby adding the name of 
Crocker to that of Adaline Kent. The sen¬ 
tence was intended to read—“Adaline Kent, 
Crocker First National Bank Prize”. It 
would seem ungracious to either family to 
say we’re sorry. We regret our mistakes. 
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